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As various interesting papers on natural 
history have appeared in ** The Friend,” and 
as subjects of that nature appear to be well 
adapted to its miscellaneous department, the 
following, translated from the Bibliotheque 
Universelle of Geneva, is offered for the editor’s 

acceptance, if he deems it suitable, by 

M. 
ZOOLOGY. 
On the soft water Polypus. 


A fragment of a discourse pronounced by 
Professor J. P. Maunoir, onthe 15th June, 
1812, before the Philosophical Society of 
Geneva.* 

I have had for some time upon my chimney, 
a vase containing the zoophyte of Trembly, and 
I have frequently taken pleasure in observing 
it during my moments of leisure. Attached by 
one of its extremities like a cupping glass to 
the sides of the vase, its body cylindrical, hol- 
low, capillary and uniform, is terminated by a 
head or slight enlargement furnished with six, | 
eight, or twelve arms, as fine as the threads of a | 
spider’s web. ‘These linear arms are regularly 
arranged round his head like the radu of a| 
circle; whence they take all kinds of directions, | 
sometimes depending like the branches of a/ 
weeping willow, sometimes bending upwards| 
like the ribs of a balloon, sometimes so elon- 
gated that they are scarcely perceptible with a 
glass, at other times so shortened as to occupy 
only a very contracted space ; they resemble! 





i 


* The examination of the soft water polypus is | 
due, as is well known, to our compatriot Trembly, | 
who first studied it in 1740, in the ponds of Holland. 
Every thing that relates to this singular zoophyte 
excites curiosity. We are then of opinion that the 
unpublished fragment that Professor Maunoir has 
obligingly communicated to us, and which involves | 
the most delicate questions of animal organization, | 
will not be read without interest. We seize this oc- 
casion to rectify an error which has appeared in 
several journals, namely, an announcement of the 
death of the scavan above named, Jean Pierre Mau- 
noir, professor of surgery, correspondent of the 
Institute of France, well known by his work upon 
the artificial pupil, and many other important sub- 
jects. Itis his younger brother Charles Theophile 
Maunoir, whom the faculty of Geneva has had the 
misfortune recently to lose; he was also professor of 
surgery, equally distinguished by his virtues and 
talents, and had published several interesting me- 
moirs. 
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arrangement upon the contracted body of the 
polypus, gives the idea of a miniature of an 
aloe, or of a pine apple in a vase. They are 
frequently immoveable, but we sometimes see 
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al , 
then small green leaves, whose symmetrical |the polypus, but it will be in vain. We per- 


ceive nothing about it analogous to these or- 
gans. ‘The cylinder, which constitutes its body, 
and the loose threads, which are its arms, 
are found of a green elastic transparent sub- 


them swinging themselves gently in the liquid.|stance, in which the microscope does not 
But how surprising is this little being, when,| reveal to us any kind of organization : it is a 


quietly waiting for its prey, it extends its radi- 


homogencous paste, which resembles an animal 


ating arms like the cords of a net; when a|jelly: it is the same every where, and in all 
little worm, a monoculus or a grub, passes near|ages of the polypus. 


one of these formidable threads and touches it, 


The locomotive faculty may then operate 


it is arrested as by magic, it seems struck as by| without muscles, spontaneous action may exist 


an electric sheck. Recovered from the shock, 
it struggles, but in vain; the polypus holds it, 
appears to weigh it, and calculate the resist- 
ance it will have to overcome; if it is great, 
it employs many of its arms, with which it en- 
tangles its prey as ina net; then bringing it, 
we may say, with a kind of majesty, to the 
opening which serves it for a mouth, through 
which it pushes it forward into the interior of 
its body, where it is easy to perceive it on ac- 
count of its great tenuity, and thetransparency 
of the sides which inclose it. ‘This victim is 
slowly digested, and in part rejected by the 
mouth itself. 

Nothing is more simple in appearance than 
the phenomenon, which this kind of digestion 
presents, which we may observe and follow with 
the microscope ; nothing perhaps more compli- 
cate and more incomprehensible. In other re- 
spects, with the exception of the re-production 
by branches or young shoots, which establishes 
between the polypus and plants a well marked 
affinity, every thing about it announces the 
animal. It is not simply a living organ, a 
stomach, which digests and increases ; it is a 
complete whole, capable of spontaniety, and of 
exercising many functions, in which nuthing is 
deficient. Its sensibility is extreme, and its 
contractile power prodigious ; the slightest 


: stimulant which does not proceed from its prey, 


alarms it and makes it retire within itself, so 
that, from a slim shooting cylinder, surmount- 
ed with beautiful fringe, it becomes, in an 
instant, to avoid danger, like a very small oval 
grain, of the size of a pin’s head, resembling 
a fine emerald. Now, if we wish to seek the 
trachea, or the bronchea, or any other organ 
of respiration, the nerves, which are the source 
of its great sensibility; the muscles, which give 
it the power of contractility ; if we seek to| 
separate all the organs of which we ought, by 
analogy, to suppose the existence, it is here 
that our astonishment redoubles, that our know- 
ledge becomes useless to us, that analogy is 
defective. Accustomed to associate the idea 
of sensibility, of will, to that of a medullary 
or nervous system ; the idea of irritability, of 
contractility, of motion, to that of muscular 


without nerves ora nervous centre, or, perliaps, 
and it is the point | would wish to arrive at, 
the substance which constitutes the body of the 
polypus, is itself a compound of the elements 
of nerves and muscles so as to make a perfect 
whole. The same molecule feels and moves 
as it has need, because it has an elementary 
nervous atom, and a muscular atom. There 
is such homogeneousness in the substance 
which constitutes the polypus, that its arms, 
re-united, may form its body, and its body 
become its arms: turned inside out, like the 
finger of a glove, the exterior surface be- 
comes its digestive stomach, and the stomach, 
in its turn, becomes the exterior envelope ; a 
fragment, however small, separated artificially 
from the polypus, will give birth to new arms, 
and become an entire polypus. 

In order that such a variety of actions may 
take place, is it not necessary that the vital prin- 
ciple should be uniformly distributed through- 
out the animal, that the sentiment and the 
power of will exist equally in all its parts ? 
Can these phenomena be conceived, unless by 
supposing, at the same time, that the polvpus 
is composed of a nervous and muscular mass ? 
Admit it, and every thing is exp!ained; without 
it, the polypus is a complete mystery. 

Be it as it may, the idea of a muscular, 
nervous substance is a bold one ; we, however, 
advance it. Physiologists will show me that it 
is only a dream of my imagination, or, perhaps, 
they willsucceed in drawing from it something 
for the science of animal organization; perhaps 
this hypothesis will serve to explain to them 
some extremely obscure phenomena of animal 
existence. 

The polypus has been called a simple being, 
but all the circumstances of its existence are 
those of an extremely complicated being. 
This simplicity of structure is only apparent. 
A multitude of organs, dissimilar in other ani- 
mals, are, in this, incorporated into one; and 
this organ, so simple at the first glance, is 
sometimes a vessel which absorbs, sometimes 
a gland which secretes the nourishing and 
restoring fluid, sometimes the nerve or brain, 
which feels or wills ; sometimes, in short, the 


fibre, we seek to find the nerves and muscles in|muscular apparatus which serves it for the 
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performance of necessary motions. This sin-| of enterprise. Every one must be conscious 
gular mode of existence proves that the polypus} of this in himself, and have noticed it in those 
must experience a great uniformity of sensa-|around him. Maxims, which are, it must be 
tion, since it appears that no one point of its} owned, mere truisms, are always at hand for 
body is differently organized from another. the timid and the prejudiced. There is always 

If all animals had an organization similar to} an uncertainty about an untried enterprise; 


that of the polypus, if the muscular and nervous} there is always a danger of failure where any 
systems were confounded as in this case, it is} thing is putat risk. There are dispositions to 
extremely probable that muscular irritability and] which firmness of purpose seems obstinacy; the 
nervous sensibility would be but the same word] resolute and manly defence of principle, the 
or the same idea. Perhaps, also, the power| love of contention; and the just severity of truth, 
of feeling in the nerves is itself composed of| harshness and reviling. To some, all change 
many faculties that physiologists have not been|is innovation, and every ancient prejudice, a 
able to analyze. venerable truth ; the ardour of youth is rash- 

One thing is certain, that if the eye perceives,| ness, and the enthusiasm of opening manhood 


in the structure of nerves, only one mode of| a feverish delirium. There are those who des- 
being, uniform throughout, it is not less true,| pise the bland and amiable virtues as proofs of 
that their functions are as various and as|imbecility; and others who are satisfied only 


dissimilar as there are different organs in the| with novelty, and think changes always are 
animal body. reforms. 


However that may be, it will be interesting} Both these classes of men shelter themselves'| 
to find some other case, in which it will not be! in vague common-places, from the light of 


unreasonable to suppose a structure like that| reason. Mere truisms, or maxims of the kind 
of the polypus. ‘The iris, for example, in|! have mentioned, will fit on all occasions, and| 
which the most skilful anatomist has not been| would on the one hand have barred the human 
able to discover the least nervous filament, but) mind from every improvement, and on the other 
which possesses, however, an exquisite sensi-| have prostrated the very pillars of the social 
bility, and at the same time, a great power of| state. 


muscular contraction ; mayit not be compos-| It is fortunate for mankind that when once 
o . = . | . . ° ° 
ed of a mass in which the elements of nerves\a primary truth has been established, it is so 


and muscles appear to be confounded ? nn to overturn it. One generation after 


= ‘another may shut their eyes to the light or 
| revolt from the dominion, but we may rest as- 


For the Friend. | ’ es 
THE WATCHMAN-=NO, 22. |sured that true philosophy and genuine Chris- 
tianity are steadily, though slowly and quietly, 


_ There is no reproach more frequently cast subduing the earth before them. 


upon essayists, and perhaps.none more fre-| for those individuals who seek to acquire 
quently deserved, than that of being common) that “just purpose of thought” which is not 


place. It is indeed difficult to escape the| moved by common place rebuke, but rests upon 
censure; and I have observed in those modern | ; 


writers who appeared most ambitious of origi- 
nality, that the charm and beauty of composition 
were ina great measure lost in the effort to be 
sprightly. Ido not think that common place 
topics of discourse are to be avoided for fear 
of the criticism, if that epithet is bestowed on 
themes of common utility and interest; for the 
great maxims of prudence, justice, humanity, 


its own conviction of propriety, I scarcely 
know a more encouraging reflection than that 
of this ultimate triumph of truth over error, It 
will support them in one age against the terrors 
of superstition, and in another against the 
revilings of the infidel, and will infuse into them, 
as it did into Galileo in his prison, pity rather 
than anger towards those who oppress them. 


To descend to the more common place 


itl eal eal | affairs of life, it may be remarked, that the ge- 
ing beauty; and the cardinal rules of virtuous) pera] maxims and truisms [ have alluded to, 


" . ilw sc >} ae . 
conduct need daily to be enforced, and possess) are among the most effective weapons of slan- 


a fresh interest with every successive gene-| der, Although innocent of ill themselves, they 
ration, There is something peculiar in the| may be coupled with names, and spoken with 


and religion, are of eternal interest, and unfad-| 


circumstances of every age and country, which 
gives a peculiar colouring to the moral land- 
scape—softening some features, and deepening 


gestures that convey the most poisoned insi-| 
nuation. 


We may deduce from them at any moment 


free and dispassionate examination of opinions 
is practised, removed alike from slavish ac- 
quiescence and revolutionary violence. The 
scenes through which we have passed are well 
fitted to instruct us on these points, and we 
ought not soon to forget their lessons of prac- 
tical wisdom. We have witnessed in our So- 
ciety the career almost triumphant, and the 
expulsion of a revolutionary faction. While 
yet the danger was obscure and remote, the 
counsel of those few who foresaw the coming 
evil, was altogether thwarted by such common 
places as I have been attempting to expose. 
And when the storm approached and our sky 
became overcast, where then were these timid 
advisers? ‘Truly, many of them found them- 
selves unawares enlisted in the ranks of the 
faction, their passions excited, and their alle- 
giance given in at the very moment when they 
were preaching a false peace. There were 
others of them—-men of gentle and indulgent 
tempers, yet of unimpeachable integrity and 
piety, who perceived at last that these common 
place maxims no longer suited the times, and 
rallied, though late, to the standard with their 
brethren. It has ever been thus in times of 
great extremity. The amiable virtues shrink 
back from civil contention, into the shelter of 
domestic peace, and are reluctantly brought 
to join in the field with firmer and more reso- 
lute spirits. It was Luther and not Melancthon, 
nor even Erasmus, that shook the papal super- 
stition to its base. It may seem invidious to 
speak of the living, but we ought ever to 
remember that it was around a few men who 
slighted misapplied common places, who saw 
the whole peril of our situation, and braved the 
onset of faction, that the courage and honest 
principle of our Society rallied, until the vic- 
tory was ours. 

And now that the vessel has rode out the 
storm in safety, let us beware lest mere com- 
mon places regain an ascendancy in our minds, 
and blind us to the dangers of a situation which 
may seem like comparative security. As- 
suredly the helm requires now as steady a hand, 
as keen an eye, as watchful an attention, as 
mature a judgment, as in the hour of our 
greatest peril. ‘The danger from hidden rocks 
and unperceived currents, may be as imminent 
as from the storm and the hurricane. 

In conclusion, I must take the liberty of 
warning my readers from indulging in com- 
monplaces against “ The Friend”’ itself. They 
must bear in mind that that which is not gay, 
is not necessarily dull, but that serious and 


= bringing out others, of which a skilful painter| the downfall of the exalted—the wreck of| manly topics have charms of higher worth than 
will not fail to avail himself. It is thus that) beauty—the folly of the wise, and the flight of} mere wit can boast. Perhaps, too, it may be 
subjects of the greatest moment acquire a tinge ‘ 


from passing events, which gives to a correct 
delineation, a charm of reality that is only to 
be felt by the passing generation; while at the 
game time the bold lights and shades of a 
master’s touch retain their power for ever, and 


infuse a thrill of delight wherever they are 
beheld. 


The epithet which has led me into this train 
of thought, is one that is much more frequently 
earned in the course of life, than we ourselves 
are willing to acknowledge. We are con- 
tinually sheltering ourselves beneath common 
places from the labour of thought and hazard 


riches. ‘They are the natural weapons with 
which mediocrity combats the best planned 
enterprises of genius; the cheap defences 
behind which indolent minds shelter themselves 
from the labour of investigation. 

The truth is, that nothing is more easy than 
to give nicknames, and that whoever succeeds 
in fastening them upon a proposition, or an 
adversary, has half gained his victory in the 
estimation of unthinking persons. But it is 
with these as with mere general maxims—their 
truth and appropriateness must be examined 
in every fresh application. That is the most 
healthy condition of the community, in which a 


hinted to some, that, although our good editor 
and his correspondents occasionally handle 
their opponents with but little ceremony, yet 
that the truth itself is sometimes harsh. If the 
sound of controversy has become wearisome 
to them, there are others who need to be 
strengthened and supported in their struggles 
against the spirit of infidelity. And finally, let 
me suggest, whether they may not be sheltering 
themselves under mere common places, from a 
knowledge of the true condition and essential 
interests of our religious Society, which require, 
if I have read aright the signs of the times, 
increased zeal, devotion and energy in its mem- 
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bers, a continued sacrifice of mere opinion to 
principle, and of lesser considerations to great- 
er ones, of mutual forbearance and toleration, 
if it is ever to rise again in its beauty. 


For the Friend. 


Col. James Smith's narrative of his captivity, 
among the Indians, from the year 1755 
until 1759. 

The character of the aborigines of North 
America has been much underrated, both in a 
moral and intellectual point of view. The 
different writers who have given to the world 
their observations on the manners, customs 
and history of this interesting people, were, 
for the most part, among the early settlers of 
our country, and had imbibed much of the 
prejudice, which was so prevalent against the 
Indians at that period. Many of them had 
suffered greatly, either in their own, or in the 
persons of their families, in the frequent con- 
flicts, which were so cruelly waged with the 
natives, and which were oftentimes attended 
by the most exasperating circumstances. Hence 
their different narratives were generally filled 
with long accounts of Indian barbarities, de- 
scribed in strong, indignant language, and 
calculated to throw odium and disgrace upon | 
the aborigines. Whilst, in these accounts, the | 
virtue and the hardships of the whites are set} 
forth in bold relief, the provocation and injus- | 
tice practised upon the Indians are either not| 





noticed at all, or mentioned in terms of justi-| view of the French fort, near where Fort Pitt 


fication and approval. It has been, therefore, 
with particular satisfaction, that we have lately | 
met with the little work, whose title we have} 
placed at the head of this article, and from | 
which we intend to draw copiously, for the 
instruction and amusement of the readers of) 
this journal. 

The narrative, although composed under 
circumstances of peculiar excitement and suf- 





fering, is marked throughout with a laudable| As they approached the party, they formed 


themselves into two ranks, two or three rods 
The prisoner was now informed by 


spirit of impartiality and justice, and appears 
unusually free from the bitterness and preju-| 


to cut a waggon road from Fort Loudon to 
join Braddock’s road, near the forks of the 
Youghiogany. This company being placed 
under the care of his brother-in-law, as com- 
missioner, Colonel Smith, who at the time was 
about eighteen years of age, was induced to 
accompany the little band. When the compa- 
ny had reached the foot of the Allegheny 
mountains, our author was requested to return 
back some distance, to hasten on some provi- 
sion waggons which were following the party. 
Having done this, he was returning, with a 
companion, to join his brother-in-law, when, 
about five miles above Bedford, three Indians, 
concealed behind some bushes, suddenly fired 
upon them, and killed his fellow traveller on 
the spot. Young Smith, however, escaped 
their balls, but his horse making a violent 
start, threw him on the ground, when the 
Indians immediately ran up and took him pri- 
soner. One of these was a Canastauga, the 
other two were Delawares, one of whom spoke 
a little English. Having scalped his compa- 
nion, they all set off with their prisoner, and 
ran at asmart rate through the woods, for about 
fifteen miles, when they came to the Allegheny 
mountains, where they passed the night. For 
several successive days after, our young travel- 
ler was kept very busy travelling through the 
woods, lying out at night, and partaking of the 
rough fare of his captors, which was regularly 
divided in equal parts among the company. On 
the morning of the sixth day, they came in 


afterwards stood. Here they made a halt, re- 
peating the scalp halloo, which was answered 
by the great guns of the fort, and also by the 
yells and shouts of the different savage tribes 
who were collected there. 

At this place they were welcomed by a great 
number of savages running out to meet them, 
stripped almost naked, and painted in the most 
hideous manner, with red, black, or vermilion. 


apart. 





| A few days after this, the prediction of the 
\old Delaware was fulfilled to the letter, and all 
the hopes of release, which Colonel Smith had 
\founded on the victory of General Braddock, 
\were blighted at once, when he viewed the 
| Indians returning from the massacre of that 
‘fine army. For several successive days the 
\Indians were continually coming in with the 
| scalps, prisoners and booty which they had 
jtaken. It was not long after this, that the 
|\Indians demanded their prisoner from the 
French, and marched away to an Indian town 
on the Muskingum, which was inhabited by 
Delawares, Caughnewagoes and Mohicans. 
Soon after his arrival at this town, the Indians 
collected around Colonel Smith to perform the 
ceremony of adopting him into one of their 
families, This was commenced by pulling out 
by the roots all the hair of his head, except a 
small portion on the crown, taking off his 
clothes, boring his nose and ears and filling the 
holes with fanciful ornaments, and by paint- 
ing his head and face a variety of colours. 
They then placed a belt of wampum upon his 
neck, and put silver bands upon his hands and 
right arm. The old chief then led him into 
the street, where, upon the usual signal on 
such occasions, most of the inhabitants came 
running together, and ranged themselves round 
the old chief, who stood in the midst, holding 
the prisoner by the arm. “At that time,” 
observes our author, “ I knew nothing of their 
mode of adoption, and, as I had seen them 
put to death all they had taken; and, as | 
never could find that they saved a man alive at 
Braddock’s defeat, I made no doubt that they 
were about putting me to death in some cruel 
manner.”” The old chief, after he bad made a 
speech, handed the prisoner to three young 
squaws, who forthwith conducted him down to 
the river, and marched him into the water, up 
to his middle: they now made signs for him to 
plunge under, but, not fully comprehending 
their object, and impressed with the idea that 
he had been condemned to death, and that 
these young ladies were appointed his execu- 


dice, which sully most contemporary works|one of his captors, who spoke a little English, 
on similar subjects. Its style is pleasantly brief| that he must run between these two ranks, and|orders; whereupon they all laid hold on him, 
and natural, and altogether in good keeping|the faster the better, as they would flog him |and attempted to put him under. The colonel, 
with the nature of its contents, and with the}all the while, but would desist as soon as he| however, resisted manfully, and a hard struggle 
circumstances under which it was originally | got through. Accordingly, he started on the|ensued, much to the amusement of the multi- 
written. The author was a young man who) course, bit by the time he ‘got through, he was |tude on the banks, who broke out into a roar 
seems to have possessed a strong, active and|so weary and bruised, as to be unable to walk, |of laughter, at the comic scene below them. 


intelligent mind : he was acute in his observa-| and it was necessary to carry him to the hos- |** At length one of the squaws made out to speak 


tions, imbued with correct moral sentiments, | pital in the French fort. a little Engli-h, (for I believe they began to be 
and accustomed to rely, for encouragement, After remaining here until nearly recovered, afraid of me,) and said ‘ no hurt you ;’ where- 
and support, under the many difficulties of his|the old Delaware who spoke English came to|upon I gave up to their ladyships, who were 
extraordinary situation, in firm confidence on|see him. When the prisoner inquired if he|as good as their word ; for though they plunged 
the hopes and promises revealed in the Chris-| had done any wrong, or why the Indians had|me under the water, and rubbed me severely, 
tian scriptures. His work was composed from | treated him so badly, the Indian replied, it was|1 could not say they hurt me much.” After 
notes which he kept of the most important] only an old custom, and was like how do you|this part of the ceremony, the prisoner was 
occurrences which took place during his five! do; and after that they would use him well. |painted in a gaudy manner, the tuft of hair on 
years’ captivity, and as these were mostly made|'The Delaware, moreover, told him that when/«he top of his head decorated with ribbands 
at the time, he “ was not only enabled to adopt| he was well enough, he would have to leave |and feathers, and his body richly decked in-a 
the style and manner of expression of the|the French, and not only go with the Indians,|profusion of ornaments; a laced cap was 
Indians in their speeches, but also to preserve| but be made an Indian h'mself. On being |now placed upon his head, and he was seated 
the ideas intended to be communicated.”’| asked by Colonel Smith respecting Braddock’s|on a bear skin, and presented with a pipe, 
Col. Smith’s account was first published about| army, he said, ** the Indians spied their army |tobacco pouch, flint and steel. When thus 
the year 1799. every day; that they were advancing in very|seated and equipped, “the Indians came in. 

It appears from the narrative, that in the|close order, but that the Indians would sur-|dressed and painted in their grandest manner. 
year 1755, a company of three hundred men] round them, take trees, and (as he expressed | As they came in, they took their seats, and for 
were sent out by the province of Pennsylvania,| it) shoot ’um down all one pigeon.” a considerable time, there was a profound 


tioners, he positively refused to obey their 
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silence ; every one was smoking, but not a 
word was spoken among them.’’ At length 
one of the old chiefs made a speech, which 
was thus interpreted to the prisoner. ‘ My 
son, you are now flesh of our flesh, and bone 
of our bone. By the ceremony which was 
performed this day, every drop of white blaod 
was washed out of your veins: you are 
taken into the Conghewago nation, and initiat- 
ed into a warlike tribe ; you are adopted into 
a great family, and now received with great 
seriousnes aud solemnity in the room and place 
of a great man. After what has passed this 
day, you are now one of us, by an old strong 
law and custom. My son, you have now no- 
thing to fear: we are now under the same 
obligation to love, support, and defend you, 
that we are to love and defend one another ; 
therefore, you are to consider yourself one of 
our people.” “At that time, | did not believe 
his fine speech, especially that of the white 
blood being washed out of me ; butsince then 
| have found that there was much sincerity in 
said speech, for, from that day, I never knew 
them to make any distinction between me and 
themselves in any respect: if they had plenty 
of clothing, I had plenty ; if we were scarce, 
we all shared one fate.” 

Shortly after this ceremony he was intro- 
duced to his newly adopted brother, ‘Tonti- 
leaugo ; treated with great kindness, and they 
all attended a grand feast in the evening. 


Our author was now taken into the family of} 


his brother, furnished with a gun and other 
necessary equipments, and allowed to make 
one of their frequent hunting parties. In this 
way he remained a long time, frequent!y ac- 
companying his brother on excursions of many | 
weeks, and again returning to town. Some 


: : | 
time in October, Tontileaugo, who had mar- 





ried a Wyandot squaw, took a journey to the| 
mouth of the Canesadooharie, to a Wyandot| 
settlement, where it appears his wife then re-| 
sided. ‘This settlement was in the neighbour- | 
hood of Lake Erie, and thither Col. Smith | 
accompanied his brother. Here he was treat-| 


ed with the same equality and kindness that! 


had been extended to hin on the Muskingum ; | 
here 
very happily, and to have enjoyed himself very | 
much, in the various hunting excursions which 
took place during that winter, and the fullow- | 
ing spring. 

In the October following, an elder brother} 
of Tontileaugo came to the settlement, to 
make them a visit ; he was on bis way with a} 


hunting party to the mouth of Lake Erie, and |to express rather incide ntally, and merely * to} 
seem to imply a prediction,” | confess it exceeds | 
. ’ ‘ ” ° . } 
company him, and take a hunt on the Caya-|my knowledge ofthe English tongue to imagine. | 
haga. | 


invited his new brother Col. Smith 


** As they always used me as a free man,”’ 


to ac- | 
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than he was ; and if I went with him, I might 
expect to be well used, but said I might do as 
I pleased ; and if I staid he would use me as 
he had done. I told him, he had acted in 
every respect as a brother to me ; yet I was 
much pleased with my old brother’s conduct 
and conversation, and as he was going to a 
part of the country I had never been in, | 
wished to go with him. He said he was per- 
fectly willing.”” Accordingly, in a few days 
Col. Smith set of with his chieftain brother, 
to whom in a short time he became exceed- 
ingly attached. ‘Tecaughetauego treated him 
with great respect and kindness, and in every 
respect, fully sustained the character which 
Tontileaugo had given of him. 

Many curious and instructive circumstances 
are related of this excursion, which tend to 
place the character of Tecaughetauego in a 
very exalted point of view, as a most extraor- 
dinary and excellent man. In the following 
March (1757) they again returned to the 
Wyandot settlement, after having suffered 
greatly in their winter’s campaign. Our 
prisoner, however, never afterwards left the 
old chief, until his final return to his native 
state. On the following winter he again ac- 
companied him in a similar excursion, in which 
they suffered very much; an account of this 
hunt, together with some extraordinary inci- 
dents, illustrative of the truly elevated charac- 
ter of Tecaughetauego, we shall reserve for 
a following number of “* The Friend.” 

C 
12th. mo. 1830. 
For the Friend 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
Strictures on an Extract from“ Essay on the 
Penal Laws of Pennsylvania.”’ 


Continued from page 75 


But the verse in Genesis, is the grand theme 
on which the Essayist has expended the whole 
force of the redoubtable Trio, “ adequate re- 
flection, learning,” and that rare gem, indeed, 
if it be distinct from its concomitants—* phi- 
losophy.”” Before | proceed to the further 


too our traveller seems to have lived| examination of this verse, it is proper to notice] 


the charge, that I have “ overlooked the ma- 
terial point of the argument, that it is not a 


command, and attacked the 


opinion rather 


jincidentally expressed, that the passage seems| 


to imply a prediction.” 1n what language the 


writer would clothe a positive assertion, if that| 


which the Essay exhibits can be softened down 


I forbear quoting from the Essay, but would 
request the reader to recur to it and judge for 


continues the narrative, ‘‘and gave me whe|himself. 


liberty of choosing, I told him I was attached 


P sir Oo » ; , » . » . | : P 
therefore asked some time to consider of it, |not make it a command, the correctness of the| ! 


* It is sufficient,” says J. R. T. “for all the 


He told me the party he was going with) idea as toa prediction being wholly extraneous 


; | S . ss? 
would not be along in less than six days, and|and immaterial. 


I could in that time become acquainted with 
him, and judge for myself. 


This sounds very like an 


i - . . ° 
| abandonment of the theory that it is a predic- 
I consulted with tion, and taken in connection with the fact, that find it expressly stated in Brewster's New Edinburgh 


Tontileaugo on the occasion, and he told me} no answer is attempted to the difficulties which 


that our old brother Tecaughetauego, (which 
was his name) was a chief, and a better man 


! suggested to this view of the text, but the 
{writer contents himself with imparting the 


very valuable information that the species of 
argumentemployed by me, has received from 
** dialecticians”’ a particular name, would au- 
thorize the conclusion that such was his inten- 
tion. Extending the eye a little in advance, 
however, and this would seem not to be his full 
purpose of mind. [ should regret exceedingly 
to do the least injustice to his argument, or his 
assertions, or his intentions, but it appears to 
me, that his leading motive in this branch of 
the reply, is to exclude the notion of a pre- 
diction from immediate contemplation, from 
the impossibility of furnishing a rational answer 
to the objections urged against it; while at the 
same time under the consciousness that the 
philological question which he is about to raise, 
must resolve itself into a prediction or mean 
nothing, he feels constrained still virtually to 
cling to “ the wholly extraneous and immaterial 
idea.” Our sudden transportation to Spain 
and Turkey—the cruelty and bloodshed—in- 
ternal strife—foreign violence—and the horrors 
of rebellion, mutiny and war, which thicken 
upon us at this critical juncture, with the learn- 
ed and very accurate* note at the foot of the 
page, so admirably illustrating, as to a part at 
least, the old adage that “it is dangerous to 
meddle with edge tools,”’ serve the purpose of 
illusion with no small effect. Then of a sudden 
the storm subsides—the clouds disperse, and 
we behold the venerated form of Dr. Rush, 
arin in arm with “a celebrated clergyman of 
Manchester,” announcing with befitting into- 
nation, ** The language of the text is simply, 
that such will be the depravity and folly of man, 
that murder in every shall (i. e. will) 
beget murder.”’ Having thus returned to the 
idea of prediction, the mind is prepared for 
the great philological discussion on the original 
Hebrew, on which the writer enters with no 
inconsiderable confidence, and where I shall 
follow him after a few moments’ attention to 
Dr. Rush. It will be recollected that, ac- 
cording to the sacred record, the reason why, 
“whosoever sheds man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,”* is said to be because, « in 
the image of God created he man.”’ How can 
this be reconciled with the exposition, that 
“the folly and depravity of man will be such, 


age 


| 


*]1 am curious to be informed of the authority 
upon which these statements, certainly of themselves 
| unimportant, are predicated. I should like to know 
in particular who was the inventor of gun-powder, 
Friar Bacon has been generally referred to as such, 
but all accounts agree that he ended his life in a na- 
tural manner, at the advanced age of nearly eighty 
If it be of 
any value to his argument, I think the w riter may 
establish the fact without diffi ulty, that numerous 


| 





years, in the calm seclusion of his collece. 


lives have been lost in the manufacture of gunpowder. 


: ‘hey who own coal pits, marble and stone quarries, 
or who feel an interest in the excavation of canals, 
&c. &e. willhiardly consent, however, to regard this 

| article asnecessari/ynoxious. As to the Regent Morton 
to Tontileaugo, had never seen him before, and | purposes of the position, if the Hebrew does | he was tried, convicted and executed for the murder of 


rd Darnley; his having lost his life, therefore if 
| the fact were so, by an instrument of death invented 
| by himself, is no very remarkable circumstance, and 
furnishes a strange kind of argument in support of the 
| Essayist’s doctrine. I say, if the fact were so. for I 


| Encyclopedia, that Morton was not the inventor of 
| this instrument, but, on the contrary, that it was an 
| English invention, and was used in Halifax, York- 
| shire, before it was introduced into Scotland. 
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that murder, i. e. the shedding of blood in the! be disputed that Doctor Adam Clarke ranks\ the just and largest sense of the term—and 


text, shal! beget murder? 
“ the image of God in man,” and ‘the folly and | Two lines of his commentary on the verse in| 
depravity of man,” the same thing? Are they| question, will abundantly prove his opinion. 
not thus made to produce the same effects’! “ Hence it appears,” says he, after citing this 
For, if we read the text asa prediction, the! verse, ‘that whoever kills a man, unless un-| 
image of God, spoken of in the connection | withialt as the Scripture expresses it, shall 
in which it stands, must be considered as the} forfeit his own life.” And this opinion is the 
agent. more valuable, because in the same note} 

I now approach the great philological ques-| from which this is extracted, he shows himself 
tion. And here I would premise, that although] superior to the prejudices of his nation on the 
in my former communication, it was admitted| subject of sanguinary punishments for minor 
that shall and will might both be used to ex-| offences. He asserts that no crime, except 
press futurity, yet in strictness of grammatical} murder, ought to be punished with death. 
rule, shall is not proper to convey a future| There is another point of view which enhances 
meaning, whenever its nominative is in the}still more the character of Doctor Clarke's 
second or third person. Murray’s illustration| authority. He was a most laborious scholar, 
of the importance of this distinction is familiar} and devoted nearly thirty years of his life, 
tomany. “1 will be drowned, nobody shall) chiefly to “ understand the sacred writings, 
help me.’ Shall, therefore, as it stands in the} and to illustrate them.”’ ‘I formed the seen 
text, strictly implies a command, and does not} says he in his preface, “ of reading consecu- 
admit of the substitution of will, which is es-|tively a portion of the Hebrew Bible, daily. 
sential to express a prediction. Accordingly, I began to read the Old Testa- 

But it is to the Hebrew we are referred.| ment, noting down on the different books, 


«The argument of the Essay,” says J. R. 'T.| chapters and verses, such things as appeared to| 


plainly is, that the verb shall be shed, is not} me of most importance. In this preliminary 
to be taken imperatively but indicatively, since| work I spent a little more than one year and 
the verb of the Hebrew is indicative future, and|two months, in which time I translated every 
not imperative; and a verb in the future indica-| sentence, Hebrew and Chaldee, in the Old 
tive cannot be used in the sense of injunction,| Testament.’ Hie subjoins in the same para- 
law, cr command.”’ It is strange that a Hebrew) graph, that he closely examined and compared 
scholar should hazard the assertion, that in this| atu the original texts and versions. Of the 
language, “a verb in the indicative future) original versions he enumerates, “ the Samari- 
cannot be used in the sense of injunction, law or| tan, Chaldee, Ethiopic, Septuagint, with those 
command.’ If he will resume his Hebrew\of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, the 
Bible, and turn to the 20th chapter of Exodus, Syriac, Vulgate, Arabic, Coptic, and Persian.”’ 





Does not this make| among the first linguists which have ever lived.| if his life was not, like that of Howard, “a 
circumnavigation of charity,” yet his ex- 


tensive and effective services in the cause of 
civil liberty and African emancipation, consti- 
tute him one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. Butit is his reputation as the scholar, 
the profound, erudite and critical Hebrew 
scholar, that concerns our present inquiry. 
And of this we have evidence of the highest 
respectability. Let J. R. T. recur to the 
pages of the Hebrew grammar, to which I 
have already referred him, and ponder over 
the commendation, which the learned author of 
that work, “ laudari a quo est laus,” has be- 
stowed on the writings of Granville Sharp, as 
a Hebrew grammarian. He may there pe- 
ruse certain rules, extracted, word for word, 
from Granville Sharp, which, 1 venture to 
say, will materially assist him in his future 
essays at Hebrew philology. Let us now see 
whether Granville S/arp understood the verse 
in Genesis to be a command or a prediction. 
Among the multiplicity of subjects which en- 
gaged his pen, was that of duelling, a practice 
which he supposed had been fostered by an 
erroneous distinction, chargeable to the writers 
on criminal jurisprudence, between manslaugh- 
ter and murder. With that boldness of intellect 
which belonged to his character, he undertook 
an investigation of this subject, which resulted 
in a small volume, entitled ** Remarks on the 
opinions of some of the most celebrated writers 
on Crown Law, respecting the distinction 
between manslaughter and murder,’ &c. In 
his preface, page xx, et seq., he holds the fol- 


he will find that all the prohibitions there,| But his researches were by no means limited | lowing language, which, though the extract be 
beginning with the 3d verse, are in the second) to writings in the dead and foreign languages.| longer than 1 wish, makes but one sentence, 
person singular indicative future; and if he| From his preface, which consists of 28 quarto] and would be scarcely intelligible if abridged. 


will take the trouble to consult a work of high| pages, and yet contains little else than an ac-| Speaking of duelling, he says: ** The absurd 
authority, published in this city, with the title,| count of the writings he had consulted in the| and depraved notions of honour and gentleman- 
* An easy Introduction to the Hebrew lan-| preparation of his Commentaries, it would|like satisfaction, of which 1 complain, could 
guage without the points, by James P. Wilson, | appear that few, if any, commentators in the|not possibly exist, if every conqueror in a 
D. D.” he may read at page 83, the following| English language had been neglected. And I|duel, who kills his antagonist, was sure of 
note, having special and express reference to| submit that the inference is not strained, that| being hanged up as an ignominious felon, for 
the Hebrew of the decalogue: * It is obser-| no one of all these has expressed a doubt that| his own gentlemanlike satisfaction; and, there- 


vable.” says this distinguished scholar, * in all 
these instances of prohibition, that the future 


ithe text implied a command. 


For if such a 
|doubt had been expressed, is it likely that 


fore, | apprehend that the diabolical practice 
| of settling private differences wiih sword and 


tense is used, and not the imperative; with res-| Doctor Clarke would not have noticed it ?}; istol is chiefly to be attributed to the want of 


ect to which it is said to be an invariable rule 
in the Hebrew language, that the tnperative 
mood never prohibits, and is never constructed 
with a prohibitory particle.” 

It is not to be expected that the opinion of 
anv one unknown among Hebrew scholars, 
should weigh much in so nice adisquisition. J. 
R. T. is conscicus of this, and appeals to autho- 
ritv—to Dr. Rush, whose fame as a Hebraist, 
nobody, I suspect, ever heard of, and to “a 
celebrated clergyman of Manchester,” of whose 


Among other commentators on the Bible, he 
mentions Anthony Purver, who, he says, was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and trans- 


lated the whole of the Old and New Testaments. | 
His work was published at the expense of 


Doctor Fothergill. Purver renders the verse 
in Genesis thus: “ He that sheds man’s blood 
shall have his own shed by man; because in 
the likeness of God he made mankind.” The 
equivocal shall is here used also. But all doubt 
as to the import of it, is removed by prosecuting 


| 





punishment, due to voluntary manslaughter, 
through the mistaken concessions of the writers 
on crown law, and the false mercy of judges, 
in consideration of sudden anger; because 
impunity fosters vice and depravity, but more 
especially in cases of wilful manslaughter, 
impunity ought to be esteemed the bane of 
society, as the guilt of blood is thereby thrown 
upon a whole nation or country; FoR IT Is A 
SUPREME LAW, that ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 


blood, by man shall his blood be shed: Gen. 





6 


opinion, by the by, as to this point, even J. R. T.| our inquiries a little further. The 13th verse : I need scarcely add, that if it be a 
knows nothing, except that he is cited by Dr.| of Exodus, chap. xx. is varied by Purver, from} law, it must be a command and nota pre diction. 
Rush. Thus we have J. R. 'T. resting on! our translation, by substituting murder for kill, With such an accumulation of evidence, is it 
Doctor Rush, and Doctor Rush on the Man-\in explanation of which he remarks, “ How| possible to doubt? Can anyono soberly oppose 
chester clergyman; but what the Manchester| much better than the latter English translation | the authority of Dr. Rush, the declared enemy 
clereyman rests on, we are not informed -| was the ancient one. &c. ‘Thou shalt do no} of the ancient languages, who has published to 
remindiag one of the Indian theory, that the| murder. For all killing of me n was not forbid. the world his opimion, that the acquiring of 
globe is supported by an eagle, and the eagle| Gen. ix. 6,” &e. Another authority—direct, them was worse than useless, and who can 
stands upon a great tortoise, but what the tor-| positive and unimpeachable, will close the evi-| not, therefore, with any consistency, be sup- 
toise stands upon, nobody knows. dence on this point. [ allude to GranviLie) posed to have taken much pains to make himself 

Now let us see what authorities may be)/Suarr, Than his, no name ever ranked | familiar with their difficulties—can, I say, his 
arrayed on the other side. I believe it will not/higher in the records of philanthrophy, in| authority be opposed to that of Dr. Clarke, 
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who spent nearly thirty years of his life, chiefly 
in the study of the sacred writings, in order that 
he might understand and i!lustrate them, who 
for this purpose, not content with a profound 
and critical knowledge of the Hebrew alone, 
made himself master of the Samaritan, the 
Chaldaic, the Ethiopic, the Syriac, Arabic, 
Coptic and Persian versions of the holy scrip- | 
tures. 
Rush perfected himself ina study which he| 
despised? and that Dr. Clarke neglected to} 
learn what was not only his delight, but what| 
he esteemed it a duty to know thoroughly ?| 
And does the knowledge we have of Turner) 
warrant a preference to his supposed opinion} 
over the uniquivocal declaration of Purver, of| 
whose talents and respectability it is no mean | 
praise that Dr. Fothergill was his efficient} 
patron ? 

I leave the parallel between the “ young| 
student,” fresh from “his academical exercises,” | 
and Granville Sharp, to be drawn by some} 


abler hand. Ona subject of so much difficulty | otry. 


and delicacy I am unwilling to adventure. 
G——d. 


(To be continued 
een 
For the Friend 
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LETTER X. 

Religion being a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to man, and a matter solely between 
the Creator and the individual who worships} 
him, its rewards and punishments appertain- 
ing to that kingdom which is not of this world, | 


and “the conscience of man being the seat} 
and throne of God in him, of which He alone 


Can it be reasonably inferred that Dr. | 


individuals are found in different Christian 
societies who evince by their conduct the old 
spirit ; and who, happily restrained by the law 
from the use of the sword and faggot, freely 
indulge in contumely and reproach, the only 
weapons left them. 

The Society of Friends early distinguished 
themselves as champions for the rights of con- 
science, and the consequences which resulted 
from the practical exercise of this principle in 
settling the province of Pennsylvania, have, 
both mediately and immediately, been of in- 
calculable advantage in softening the hearts, 
and enlarging the minds of men, and have 
caused the name of Penn to be enrolled in the 
first class of the benefactors of mankind. 

The soil of Pennsylvania was dedicated by 
the great proprietor to religious freedom ; it 
was the asylum offered to all sufferers for con- 
science sake ; and our legislators, acting on 
the same principles, have done their part by 
protecting it from the actual violence of big- 
This is all that they could do, and the 
duty remains to each religious community to 
suppress that spirit, which, when indulged, 
eradicates from the human heart all the chari- 
ties of life. 

This is the duty of all, and, in a more 


of the studies which many religious societies 
enjoin as a preparation for the ministry, you 
call it inventing religions by earthly science ; 
and, usurping the judgment seat, you boldly 
pronounce every priest, thus made, to be an 
enemy to his God;* thus indiscriminately 
anathematising thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men, of whom you know nothing. 

Yet, when it answered a present purpose, 
we find you asserting, “that the law of the 
spirit of life in you, is not the law of the spirit 
of life in your brother, whose bondage here 
may be different from your own; that each 
requires a law peculiar to himself; and that 
the law in another man’s mind is no law to 
us ;*’ and you say you believe that there are 
among the Christian professors, many who are 
industriously seeking the Lord, although under 
the power of tradition and education and the 
superstition that reigns in the land.t 

That no man can tell how far his own 





is the proper and infallible judge, who by his 
power and spirit can rectify its mistakes ; ’’* 
and it being man’s duty to worship according | 


i 


to the dictates of that conscience, it must fol-| 
low, not only from the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion, but also from the clearest dic- 
tates of reason, that every attempt on the part 
of others to control or direct his belief, is a| 
usurpation ; and the injustice is not greater 
than the folly of such attempts ; for who is 
there that can believe that the coerced acqui-| 
escence in any form of worship, can be grate- 
ful in the sight of the Almighty? or that he 
who, by the exertion of power, thus rege 
hypocrites, can render a service acceptable to 
Him ? 

Yet, notwitstanding this self-evident truth, | 
we find the spirit of persecution had taken 
such fast hold of the minds of men, and had} 
become so identified with the priestly charac- 
ter, that although they were always ready to 
complain, and recommend moderation, when 
suffering from its exercise by others, they 
generally resorted to it when their own sect 
became dominant, and ages elapsed before the 
principles of toleration gained the ascendency | 
in any portion of the globe. And it is, indeed, 
painful to observe with what reluctance this 
wicked prerogative of power has been aban- 
doned, and that in this country, in the full ex- 
ercise of the rights of conscience, and in the 
midst of the blessings which accrue from it, 


* Barclay. 


opinions are influenced by tradition and edu- 
cation is unquestionable, and it ought to ren- 
der us cautious in censuring those of others ; 
and if it is indeed true, that each requires a 
law peculiar to himself, and that the law in 
|another man’s mind is no law to us, it must 
follow that we can form no idea of another’s 
especial manner, of those who, professing to| duty, and that to attempt to censure or direct 
be of the same faith, also profess to walk in| his conduct, is as unwise as it is presumptuous. 
the path of that man: and that they are now} And we can account for your inconsistency, 
called to the exercise of this duty, must be sae by supposing, that you believe yourself 
dent from the course which you and some} possessed of a faculty heretofore thought to be 
others have pursued. ls attribute of Omnipotence only, and that you 
‘* Who art thou that judgest another man’s}also are a searcher of hearts; or that, like 
servant? ‘To his own master he standeth or} Mahomet, you have especial revelations which 
falleth ; yea, he shall be holden up ; for God is| release you from the obligations which you 
able to make him stand. But why dost thou) impose on others. 
judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at} Neither of your positions appear to me to 
nought thy brother ? for we shall all stand be-}be correct. I believe with one of the most 
fore the judgment seat of Christ. Let us not}exemplary ministers that the Society of 
judge one another any more.’’* Friends ever produced,{ that all true Chris- 
This was the exhortation of Paul to the|tians are of the same spirit, though their gifts 
Zomans, when instructing them in the use of| may be diverse ; that sincere, upright hearted 
Christian liberty ; for he had been taught by| people in every society who love God, are ac- 
his master, that there were other sheep, though| cepted of him ; and that Christianity is a pure 
not of this fold.t| You, however, seem to be} principle in the human mind, which is con- 
in the state of Peter before his vision, whoj fined to no forms of religion, nor excluded 
thought it unlawful to eat with the uncircum-| from any, where the heart stands in perfect 
cised, and knew not, that on the Gentiles also} sincerity. 
was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost:| These are the opinions of one, who I can- 
and, like James and John, you seem ready to|not be mistaken in considering, as of greater 
call down the fire of heaven on those who do} authority than yourself; for the history of his 
not receive the gospel according to your own) life discovers the uniformity of his belief ; and 
particular ritual, although you must have read|the moderation which characterised his lan- 
the rebuke of their master, “ Ye know not| guage and opinions, sufficiently prove that he 
what manner of spirit ye are of ; for the Son} adopted in practice the recommendation of a 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but} very pious man,§ “turn your eyes inward 
to save them.”’ f upon yourself, for you can hardly exceed in 
You denounce the members of Bible and| judging your own actions, nor be too cautious 
Missionary Societies, and the ministers of|and sparing in censuring those of others : and 
most other sects, and stigmatise their endea-|censuring, indeed, this deserves to be called, 
vours to spread the gospel, as an abomination) in the worst sense of the word, rather than 
in the land; and accuse them of taking from| judging ; if we consider, not only how un- 
the widow for their own aggrandisement.§| profitable to any good end, but how liable to 
You say that they compass sea and land to|infinite mistakes, and very often how ezxceed- 
make a proselyte, and that when he is made,| ingly sinful, all such judgments are.”’ 
they have made him two-fold more the child of| 1 am not a member of any Missionary or 
hell than he was before ; || and, in speaking ; : 


* Philadelphia Sermons, page 289. 

t Philadelphia Sermons, pages 51, 267. 
¢ John Woolman, pages 9, 81, 325. 

§ Thomas 4 Kempis. 


* Romans, chap. xiv. + John, chap. z. 
} Luke, chap. ix. § Phil. Sermons, pages 23, 24, 26. 
|| Phil. Sermons, page 120. 
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Bible Society, nor are all the measures pur-| plausible apology for the terms you have used. 
sued by either of them, in accordance with my 

opinions ; but I see among them, men who,/sertions carry with them their own refutation, 
by their lives and conversations, evince the| and the coarseness of the language can inspire 
purity and uprightness of their motives, and I} nothing but disgust in every liberal mind. In 


| 


dare not judge them, lest I be judged. 


In reading the rash and uncharitable asser-’ 
tions which I have quoted, I have imagined | 


one of these men expostulating with you. 
Suppose him to say, Look to the many pious, 
charitable, and distinguished men who are 
among us, and say whether you really believe 
they would rob the widow of her mite for their 
own aggrandisement? Or do you believe 
that the labours of a Wilberforce,* who has 
devoted all his talents, and passed a life in un- 
paralleled exertions for the relief of the op- 
pressed Africans, and in communicating to 
them a knowledge of the Christian religion, 
are an abomination in the land? You appear 
to have your mind exercised on account o 
this people, and have expressed great zeal on 
their behalf; but your labours seem to be con- 
fined to declamations among your friends in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, among whom 
slavery does not exist, and whose abhorrence 
of the practice is equal to your own. 

Compare these labours with those of one 
of our brethren, t who, under a like concern, 






one point of view only can they be of import- 
ance to any but yourself, and that is, as it affects 
the reputation of the Society of which you are 
a member ; and as these sentimenis are alien to 
those of that respectable body, it is to be lament- 
ed that a meeting, which was probably attended 
by people of various religious professions, was 
permitted to separate, without some individual, 
whose mind was imbued with their truly catho- 
lic principles, explaining what they really are ; 
so that none might go away in the belief that 
this people also presume to scan the limits 
of the mercy of the Almighty, “and deal 
damnation round the land, on each they judge 
his foe.”’ 

Nor do I believe that your own heart responds 
to such sentiments, or that in your cooler mo- 
ments you can possibly believe them corre ct. 
The tongue is an unruly member, and he who 
talks much, will sometimes talk unwisely. We 
are told that although man can tame the beasts 
of the forest, “ the tongue no man can tame.” 
“= Behouia,” (cays the apostle.*) ** how greata 


matter a little fire kindleth.”” * Therewith 


believed himself called to visit the mansions of] bless we God, even the Father ; and therewith 


misery, and endeavour to pour into the afflicted 
bosom of wretchedness, the consolations un- 
folded by the gospel. He knew the perils and 
privations that awaited him, and he encountered 
them all. Excluded from the society of the 
white inhabitants, and continually assailed with 


contumely, he passed his days among this} 
miserable and degraded race, until, under the/ be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, | 
pretext that he fomented rebellion among the) without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 


curse we men, who are made after the simili- 
tude of God. Out of the mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things 
ought not to be so. This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish. But the wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 


And 


“ To those who have witnessed the progress 


The inconsistency and extravagance of the as-|of events in the Society, during the last few 


” 


years,” it must be rather amusing to see such 
a paragraph as this, in the Hicksite papers. 
What will their people in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana say to such a gross reflection on 
them’ In all these places, they have not only 
voluntarily seceded from the body of the So- 
ciety, but hold their yearly meetings in earlier 
weeks than the yearly meeting of Friends— 
properly so called. Even in Philadelphia, the 
parent meeting of the Hicksite Society, their 
meeting is held in an earlier week and in ano- 
ther house—*“ while the ancient yearly meeting 
of [Philadelphia] continues the even tenor of 
its course, unmoved by every wind of doctrine.” 

I could pursue the figurative language of the 
Advocate, but I confess I do not like the figure, 
|for I am unable to see how a yearly meeting is 
to ** pursue the even tenor of her course’’— 
** like a rock amid the troubled sea.”” It may 
do for Hicksite rocks to pursue their way amid 
their troubled sea, for what I know, but it 
would not answer very well for orthodox rhe- 
i or religion. And even dividing the figure 
into two, as the writer might say he intended 
is do, and say “ like a rock amid the troubled 








sea, she stands a proud and enviable pillar in 
the church’’—still it would seem to me that 
pillars in the troubled sca could not be of very 
important utility. But one part of the figure 
might indeed hold true, and be sufficiently 
illustrative of the subject—for the rock amid 
the troubled sea to represent the pillar in the 
church, the rock must represent the pillar, and 
the troubled sea their church. But for my 
|part I think, that though their pillar may be a 
|“ proud”’ one, yet neither that, nor the figure 
iby which it is represented, nor that of their 


slaves, he was imprisoned and condemned to} the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace, of|church, is very “ enviable.” 
die, on the oaths of some of these wretched! them that make peace.” 


beings, whose own lives depended on the tes- 
timony they gave. This was all that his ene- 
mies could do, for the regulations of the 
government of England did not permit the 
execution of the sentence, until ratified by 
them ; and the proceedings were no sooner 
known there than they were annulled. But it 
was too late! the severity of his imprisonment 
in an unhealthy climate had hurried him to his 
grave. His journal and letters show the extent 
of his labours, and that, in many instances, 
even the imperfect knowledge and experience 
which his converts must necessarily have had 
of cur religion, had produced a striking im- 
provement in their conduct and conversation, 
and afforded great encouragement to expect 
the happiest results. 

Now, can you believe that this man, who 
has given such evidence of the sincerity of his 
belief, and of his devotedness to what he 
deemed his duty, could be numbered among 
the enemies of his God? Or that the glimpse 
of gospel light which he had been instrumental 
in communicating to the benighted minds of the 
miserable beings around him, had made them 
twofold more the children of hell than before ? 

‘To such expostulations you could make no 
reply, nor can the imagination conceive any 


* He is one of the most active members of the 
Society for propagating the gospel. 
+ The missionary, Smith. 





* James, chap. iii. 
(To be continued.) 


GOULD’S ADVOCATE. 


But to pursue the subject. Their Ohio 
yearly meeting is held in an earlier week than 
| Ohio yearly meeting of Friends, and it would 
be much more respectable than it is on divers 
laceounts, besides that of concealing, in some 


degree, their vast disparity of numbers com- 


On looking over that paper, vol. 3, No. 45,|pared with Friends, if they met in another 


[ observed an article headed “ Baltimore Yearly |4ouse. _ . 
In the first line the writer calls it|!untarily seceded from the body of Friends 


Meeting.” 


It is also true that they not only vo- 


“ Friends’ Yearly Meeting at Baltimore: by here, as was proved by their own witnesses at 
which, no doubt, is meant the yearly meeting Steubenville, who on their cross examination 
of Hicksites there. After giving the dates of|had to acknowledge their caucus meetings, 
the commencement and close of their meeting, |Conferences, conventions, &&c. &c. which they 
&c. &c. the writer goes on to say: “The iheld to concert their measures of separation— 
meeting was numerously attended throughout, but what is worst of all they have returned to 
having apparently suffered no diminution, by |Our meeting houses, and interrupt us, beyond all 
the voluntary secession of a small fraction of endurance, in the time of our religious meet- 
its former members. ‘To those who have wit- |!9gs- 

nessed the progress of events in the Society,; Their Indiana yearly meeting is not only 
during the last few years, it must be highly |held in an earlier week, and in another house, 
gratifying to witness the continued harmony | but in another state! Yes, their Indiana yearly 
and prosperity of this respectable and numerous | meeting is held in Ohio! It was instituted or 
body of professing Christians; while the few|set up by Horton Howard and his associates, 
having separated themselves from the body of|at a time when the thing was altogether in so 
the Society, have changed the time and place|crude a state that they had not even agreed on 
of meeting to another house, and earlier week|a name for it. 1 would not be understood to 
(and recently to a later date.) The ancient |find fault with this part of the process of making 
yearly meeting of Baltimore continues the even | Hicksite meetings, for it was quite reasonable 
tenor of its course, unmoved by ‘every wind|that they should give it an existence before 
of doctrine:’'—like a rock amid the troubled |they gave it a name. And accordingly, when 
sea she stands a proud and enviable pillar in|they made out, in the limits of that large yearly 
the church.” meeting, four companies, to which they gave 
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the names of quarterly meetings, and had met} differed from them in sentiment, yet out of the meet-| Oppressed and dazzled by the blazing tide, 
7 ing, Which had been, for a long time, a small one, six 


at Waynesville, in Friends’ meeting house, 
though one of their first principle of church 
government was, that the majority should 
govern—they assumed to themselves the name 
of Indiana yearly meeting. Now with all these 
facts staring them in the face, and many others 
equally humiliating, which might be mentioned, 
it really would seem that the writers for the 
Advocate had got their readers remarkably 
trained to their mind. 
such productions, but to read them, and be 
pleased with them, must require a sort of 


thorough-going, which is very hard to recon-| 


cile with the humblest grade of thinking. 


Is 


it possible, that men and women, who are}! 


. . | the 4th of 10th 
capable of reading, should not see, that every| 


reflection which they attempt to cast upon| 
Friends, falls upon themselves? 'They are in a| 
sad predicament: for while it seems to be| 
necessary for them to exult in something, to! 
keep up the spirits of the party, they appear| 
to be unable to make a single boast, without! 
injuring their own cause in some quarter or 
other. 

But perhaps they may felicitate themselves| 


with the reflection, that while they are disgrac-| 
ing one part of their fraternity, they may give a| 
little credit to another. And on this hypothesis, | 
I would propose to the writers of the Advo- 
cate, to give us one small piece of information, | 
respecting their grand pillar. And that is,| 
whether in the year 1828, they did not feel| 
themselves so much of gentlemen, as to be un-| 
willing to own their brethren in Ohio, as a| 
yearly meeting? Did they address an epistle 
to the company of which David Hillis was 
clerk—or recognise them as Ohio yearly meet-| 
ing? [f the Advocate will inform us that they 
did not, it certainly would add to the respecta- 


Is 


Not only to pay for 





bility of the company in Baltimore, and with 
this singular advantage, that as the party in 
Mountpleasant was legally convicted of a riot, 
the disownment of them by their brethren in| 
Baltimore would not make their case any the 
worse.— Mis. Rep. 


j 
} 


For the Friend. 

Having noticed, some time since, an invitation to| 
correspondents to furnish the editor of ** The Friend” | 
with statistics of meetings in the country, and other 
information that would be interesting, relative to| 
their present situation, I propose to give a short} 
account of Chester meeting, Penn’a. Friends here, 
as in most other places, were subjected to that devas-| 
tating torrent, which has so awfully desolated our| 
Society, and which threatened to prostrate every | 
thing opposed to its course. Being situated between 
Wilmington and Darby, they were peculiarly expos- 
ed to frequent visits from persons travelling as minis- 
tersof our religious Society, who imposed themselves | 
on the meeting, and who sometimes inade direct, but 
more frequently covert attacks on the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, This, withthe defection of | 
many of our members, who had joined in the separa- | 
tion, and who we believed had departed from the doc- 
trines as well as discipline of our religious communion, | 
was so very trying to Friends, that they were under| 
the necessity to leave their meeting house, and look | 
out for a temporary place of accommodation, until a| 
more permanent one could be procured. The trustees 
of a school-house in the borough, who were not} 
members of our religious Society, very cordially con- 
sented that Friends should meet in an upper room of 
the school house, uutil they could be better accommo- 
dated. Although the separatists had represented 
that there was not more than “two or three” that 





men, With their families, and a number of parts of | 


families, in all amounting to about fifty members, 


remained with Friends, 


A lot containing two and a half acres of woodland 
was selected and purchased, in a central situation, 


town of Chester, (in the same township,) at the in- 
tersection of the road leading from the latter place} The light of immortality shall wreathe 


We sink to nothing and renounce our pride, 
Lost in the deep and fearful thoughts that roll, 
Pe thunder sounds along the awe-struck soul. 
And yet sublimer knowledge shall be given, 

And man shall walk amidst the stars of Heaven : 


about a mile and a half north westwardly from the} Yes, the frail child of dust and doomed to die, 


| 


Shall rise again, and seek a home on high; 


to Sharpless’s mills, and a road leading from the} The form majestic which has conquer’d death, 
Middletown to the Providence roads, near the latter. | And he, with beauty and with glory, yet 
A substantial stone building was erected, thirty by} Shall shine, when every star in endless night has set. 


forty-five feet, capable of comfortably accommodating 


between two and three hundred persons, divided in| —-— 


the middle by a partition, and having two rows of 
benches in each apartment; so that one or both may 
be occupied, as may be most convenient. 
finished, and the first meeting held in it, on first day 
mo. 1829. ‘The lot being covered 
with wood, a sufficient quantity has been reserved 
for the purposes of fuel for several years, after clearing 
a sufficient space for a burial ground. ‘The cost ot 
the lot was $250, and the meeting house about $880, 
without estimating some manua! labour and articles 
not charged, which, if taken into the account, would 
probably make it near $1000. The weck day meet- 


ings are held on fourth day, and the monthly meetings | 


(composed of Chester, Springfield and Middletown 
preparative meetings,) are heid at Springfield, on the 
sixth day succeeding the last second day in each 


| month. 


Although it may be a close trial to leave a spot. 
where our fathers, in days that are gone, acoembled 
for the solemn purpose of divine worship, and where 
their remains repose beneath the spreading oak or 
grassy sod, yet huving been mercifully enabled to 
retire from a scene of misrule and contusion, where 
we were compelled to hear the doctrines of our pious 
predecessors denied or perverted, and permitted to 
assemble as “ under our own vine and fig tree,” we 


It was} 
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In answer to the respectable individual who for- 
warded the Union—Extra, containing an address 
“ To the Friends of Indian Rights in New Jersey,” 
we may say that it “ would be incompatible with our 


regular course,” to insert that address; for it has al- 





ways been our wish to act in accordance with the 
known practice of our religious Society—to avoid 
taking part in the political conflicts of the Gay, 


| further than the quiet and peaceable use of the com- 


mon right of suffrage. We should regret, however, 
to damp in the smalleet degree the generous zeal 
which we have no doubt warmed the hearts of those 
engaged in the measure referred to, and do earnestly 
hope that our neighbours of New Jersey, friendly to 
the cause of justice and humanity, and of the Indians, 
will not be deficient in improving every right means 
that may present, of espousing that cause. 


The article respecting Col. Smith’s adventures 
among the Indians, will be read with lively interest 


derive encouragement in the belief, that the sacrifice | @t 4 Juncture, when the surviving remnants of their 


of a smail portion of our pecuniary resources, in aid} once nume 
of such an object, will be certainly repaid an hundred li 
| fold, by the quiet and comfort that will be enjoyed, has supplied the materials is an extremely scarce 


M. 


Selected forthe Friend. 
NIGHT CONTEMPLATION, 
At that lone hour, when each vesper star 
Displays his trembling lamp and shines afar ; 


| When moonlight sleeps upon the silvery plain, 


And silence holds her solitary reign ; 

What kindred feelings does the scene impart, 

How hushed the passions, and how calm the heart! 
Then from its narrow tenement of clay, 

The imprisoned spirit longs to soar away, 

To wander through the boundless tracts of air, 
Visit bright worlds that float unnumber’d there; 
And see and question in its rapid flight 


Each distant orb of loveliness and light. 


a ee a ee ee ee ee ee 


Bright stars ! whose shining is so soft and fair, 
Ye seem like seraphs in the upper air,— 

Guilt has not been amid your radiant host, 

Nor death, nor blasted hope, nor glory lost. 

And if, as sages dream and love to tell, 

Some happier race of beings there may dwell, 

No spectred terrors fright their tranquil souls, 

No voice of anger through the welkin rolls, 

No flash of vengeance on the vision gleams, 

No wild despair is heard in piercing screams ;— 
Famine, and wan disease and pining care, 
Heart-broken grief and slavery are not there ; 

Nor murder shakes his gory steel, nor war 

Through fields of carnage trantic drives his car. 

But blest and bright with Heaven’s perpetual smile, 
Unmingled joys their winged hours beguile, 

While peace serene, and hope, and seraph love, 
Here seen and sighed for, there familiar move ; 

in sinless bloom and blessedness they dwell, 

Like man ere Eden heard his sad farewell. 


Celestial spheres ! what though to mortal eye, 
Ye seem like twinkling points of light on high ! 
Science removes the mist that robes the sight, 
And ye are worlds of majesty and might. 
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rous tribes are so much the objects of pub- 
c sympathy and commiseration. The book which 


one, and distinguished by some of the best tests of 
truth and honesty—great appearance of candour, 
and the utmost simplicity of style; yet not without a 
spice of raciness and vivacity. The subsequent por- 
tions, consisting chiefly of extracts from the book, 
will exhibit some very entertaining illustrations of 
Indian manners, habits, and character. 


The translation on our first page, from Professor 
Maunoir, relating to the polypus, has delighted us. 
With respect to the theory of a uniform distribution 
of the vital vrinciple, throughout the animal—of the 
sentiment and the power of will existing equally in 
all its parts ; however some may be disposed to pro- 
nounce it fanciful, it is at least plausible, and, at any 
rate, very beautiful. We should be pleased if our 
New York correspondent, who furnished the article, 
would supply us with more such. 

As a neat specimen of just and pungent criticism, 
we would point our readers’ attention to the article 
copied from the Miscellaneous Repository, headed 
** Gould’s Advocate.” 


Died, at her late residence in Burlington, N. J. on 
the evening of the 16th inst. Anna Kina, aged 
about 62 years. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
An adjourned meeting of Friends’ Central 





School Association will be held on fifth day, 
the 30th instant, at 7 o’clock, P. M. for the 


~ 


7 
election of the officers of the Association. 
Joun GuMMeERE, Secretary. 
12 mo. 9th, 1830. 





